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I have seen the crocus children 
Dancing in the cold: 
Some are dressed in blue and white 


And some in pink and gold. 


I should think they'd stay asleep 
While the cold wind blows, 

But | suppose they want us all 
To see their new spring clothes! 
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LLA MAY 
walked home in 
the rain by herself. 
Most of the other 
fifth - grade girls 
were ahead of her, 
walking in groups clustered 
about Rosemary Anderson. 


‘It’s just because Rose- 
mary has invited them to her 
party,’’ Ella May thought re- 
sentfully. Deep in her heart 
she wished she were one of 
the happy group. ‘‘But if I 
tried to be friendly, they 
would think I only wanted to 
come to their party.’’ 

Ella May sighed as she 
turned down the side street 
on which she lived. Being a 
stranger in a small town was 
difficult. She had thought 
that soon she would have 
many friends in the new 
school, but somehow the girls 
were not very friendly. They 
did not even seem to care 
that she had moved to their 
town, so Ella May avoided 
them as much as possible and 
tried to act as though she did 
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FOR NADA 


By MINOLA MADDY 


not care about knowing them either. 

At home Grandma was alone in 
the cozy sitting room as Ella May 
entered. She put down the letter 
she was reading. ‘‘Goodness me! 
Ella May, are you home already? 
Your mother went to a tea party 
this afternoon and isn’t back vet.”’ 
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Even Mother, it seemed, had 
found friends in the new town. Ella 
May sighed again as she took off her 
coat. Grandma looked at her close- 
ly. 

‘*Somebody doesn’t seem so hap- 
py in Newburg as she was back in 
Bakersville,’? Grandma remarked 
kindly. 

Just then Buddy, Ella May’s 
brother who was in the sixth grade, 
dashed into the room. ‘‘Grandma,’’ 
he interrupted, ‘‘ Jack wants me to 
come over to his house to help him 
fix his wagon. I[’ll be back in time 
for dinner.”’ 


right, Grandma 


dear,’’ 


Ella May wished she were one 
of the happy group 
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nodded, ‘‘but you’d best put on your 
play clothes first.”’ 

When Buddy had gone Ella May 
threw her arms about Grandma’s 
neck and buried her face on Grand- 
ma’s comfortable shoulder. 

‘‘Everybody has a friend but 
me,’’ she whispered, blinking fast 
to keep back the tears. ‘‘Mother’s 
friends invite her to a party and 
Buddy has the boy across the street 
to play with.”’ 

Grandma stroked Ella May’s hair 
softly as she answered. ‘Maybe 


that’s because Mother and Buddy 
like to help people, dear. Mother 


The pictures were drawn by 


NELLE FARNAM 


has offered to help with the Easter 
church social that the ladies are 
planning today at their tea, and 
Buddy is going to help fix Jack’s 
wagon.’’ 

Ella May protested unhappily. 
‘“‘There’s nothing I can do. The 
girls at school don’t need any help. 
I’d like to be friends with Rose- 
mary, and she has everything. She’s 
the prettiest and nicest dressed girl 
in school. She’s going to have an 
Easter egg hunt before Sunday 
school Easter morning, and the girls 
just follow her around all the time 
and talk about her party.”’ 

‘*Aren’t you invited to 
the party?’’ Grandma 
asked quietly. 

Ella May shook her 
head, too unhappy to 
speak. 

‘*Are all the other little 
girls in your class in- 
vited?’’ Grandma looked 
serious. 

Ella May looked 
up in surprise. 
“Well, I guess Nada 
Brown isn’t going. 
There wasn’t any 
invitation on _ her 


Ella May threw her 
arms about Grandms 
neck 
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desk either, but she’s awfully poor, 
Grandma, and besides she isn’t 
pretty. The girls don’t play with 
her very much.” 

‘‘Tsee.’’ Grandma gazed out the 
window in silent thought. Then 
she seemed to have forgotten all 
about Nada when she spoke again. 
‘‘When I was a little girl, Ella May, 
and was unhappy or lonely, my 
mother used to put me to work do- 
ing something for somebody else. It 
is the best recipe for happiness that 
I know of. 

‘‘Now, suppose you and I get din- 
ner so that it will be all ready for 
Mother when she comes home. It 
has stopped raining and after din- 
ner we may have time to plant the 
rest of the zinnia seed in your gar- 
den before dark.”’ 

Ella May soon forgot her trou- 
bles. Next to painting at the little 
easel that her artist uncle had sent 
her from New York, Ella May loved 
working in the flower garden with 
Grandma. 

But the next day at school Ella 
May felt just as lonely and as un- 
happy as before. Grandma’s recipe 
for happiness kept bobbing up in 
her thoughts however, and she 
looked across the room at Nada 
Brown. How shabby and lonely 
Nada looked! Her pale-yellow hair 
contrasted sharply with Rosemary 
Anderson’s lovely brown curls. 
Then too Rosemary smiled almost 
all the time, while Nada’s face 
looked old and pinched. 

“She needs a friend even worse 
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than I do,’’ Ella May admitted to 
herself rather guiltily, ‘‘but I had 
much rather be Rosemary’s friend. 
Rosemary and the other girls would 
never play with me if I chummed 
with Nada.”’ 

Ella May stayed after school a 
few minutes that afternoon to 
straighten her desk. Nada Brown 
was the only person in sight when 
she left the school building. Ella 
May felt so sorry for the lonely lit- 
tle figure in the thin, shabby coat 
that she hurried to catch up with 
her. 

Once by Nada’s side she did not 
know what to say. ‘‘Do you live 
very far from school?’’ she asked 
only because she could think of 
nothing else. 

Nada did not seem exactly 
pleased to have company, for she 
answered shortly, ‘‘I live over on 
the West Side.’’ 


Ella May wished she had not 
asked. The West Side was the poor 
part of town. Trying to be friend- 
ly was hard, she decided, but she did 
not give up. 

‘Would you like to come over 
and see my garden tomorrow 
after school?’’ Ella May was a bit 
surprised at herself. She had not 
really meant to say that, but the 
smile that lighted up WNada’s 
pinched face brushed away all re- 
grets. 

‘*T love flowers!’’ Nada answered 
rather breathlessly. ‘‘I’ll ask 
Mother if I may come.”’ 

‘‘Do you have a garden?’’ Ella 
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May hoped she had found some- 
thing they could talk about. 

But Nada’s smile faded. ‘‘We 
haven’t any room for a garden,”’ 
she explained briefly. ‘‘ We live in 
an apartment house.”’ 

They parted at Ella May’s gate. 

Next morning Nada was waiting 
for Ella May at the door of the 
schoolhouse. She appeared almost 
friendly as they went in together. 
‘Mother said I could go home with 
you tonight after school and play a 
while,’’ she confided with a shy 
smile. 

After school had been dismissed 
Ella May felt almost ashamed for 
the other girls to see her walking 
homeward with Nada. What would 
they think? For a moment she re- 
gretted her invitation, but before 
long she and Nada were having a 
happy time working in the garden. 
They watered and weeded and set 
out some pansies that Grandma had 
bought that very day. It was fun 
working with Nada. How tenderly 
she patted the soil around the tiny 
plants! 

Before long Grandma called the 
girls into the house. She had 
wheeled the tea table out into the 
sunroom and fixed it for two. There 
were cocoa and tiny hot nut muffins 
that Grandma had made especially 
for them. Ella May felt as grown 
up and gracious as Mother when 
she poured Nada’s cocoa and urged 
her to take another muffin. 

**Why!’’ Ella May thought as she 
looked across the tea table at her 


guest, ‘‘Nada’s face is lovely when 
she smiles. If she just had a pretty 
dress she would look as nice as any 
of the other girls.’’ She tried to 
be extra friendly to Nada to make 
up for the shamed feeling she had 
first felt at being seen with her. 

Perhaps that was why she took 
Nada up to her own room to see the 
little ease] where she loved to spend 
so mtch of her time drawing and 
painting. Nada listened eagerly 
while Ella May told about her art- 
ist uncle and showed the painting 
that he had made especially for Ella 
May’s room. 

Ella May did not tell many 
people about her drawing, per- 
haps because it was so close to 
her heart, but somehow she felt 
that Nada would understand and 
like it. 

Nada did like the pictures and 
admired them in her shy manner. 
She lingered over the drawing of a 
bright red tulip in a green vase. Ella 
May had labored a long time last 
spring to make that picture look 
just like the lovely red tulip that 
Grandmother had cut from her 
garden back in Bakersville. 

It was while Nada was admiring 
the tulip drawing that Ella May 
first thought of the plan, and after 
Nada had hurried on homeward, 
Ella May raced to find Grandma. 

‘‘Grandma! Grandma!’’ 
called as she ran up the stairs. ‘‘ I’ve 
found something I can do to help 
somebody.”’ 

Grandma looked up from her 
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‘‘A good idea!’’ Grandma 


beamed. 
i bf y i Easter Sunday was little more 
ite than a week away, so every after- 


noon Ella May hur- 
ried home from 
school to draw. She 
even borrowed a 
book of flowers 
from the school li- 
brary so that her 
drawings would be 
just right. On Sat- 
urday morning she 
made a trip to the 
woods and added a 


Nada did like the pic- 
tures and admired them 
in her shy manner 


page of wild flowers to her 
book. She even put in the 


picture of the red tulip that 
needlework. ‘‘I knew you would,’’ Nada liked so much. 


she smiled confidently. ‘‘What is On a piece of clean white card- 

it?”’ board Ella May lettered the title 
“Nada likes flowers and they ‘‘My Flower Garden.’’ Last of all 

haven’t any room for a garden, so Grandmother helped her punch 

—so I’m going to make her a flower- holes in the pages and gave her a 

garden book.”’ lovely piece of red yarn to tie the 
‘A flower-garden book?’’ Grand- book together. 

ma looked a bit puzzled. 


‘You know,’’ Ella May explained 


While she was making the book, 
Ella May had a hard time keeping 
hastily, ‘‘I’ll draw pictures of lots it a secret from Nada. They walked 
of flowers and make them into a home from school together every 
book and give it to Nada for—for day now. 

Easter !”’ 


(Please turn to page 49) 
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RAGS, THE ROVER 


By ELEANOR HAMMOND 


Part Two 
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J ERRY saw that Rags was not in 
the window as soon as he and 
Mr. Dale came in sight of the Ave- Jerry suffers 
nue Pet Shop. 
‘‘He—he isn’t there—the dog I a disappointment, but 
told you about, Dad.’ Jerry’s voice 
shook with disappointment. Daddy Dale has a 
‘*Maybe they’ve taken him to an- plan 
other part of the store. He may be 
around somewhere,’’ Mr. Dale said. 
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They went inside and he spoke to 
the shopkeeper. ‘‘ My boy says there 
was a little shaggy pup in your 
window yesterday,’’ he explained. 
‘*We’d like to see him, if he’s still 
on hand.’’ 

The man shook his head. ‘‘The 
little shaggy terrier—he was part 
Skye, not a thoroughbred, sir. Yes, 
he was here for sale for a couple of 
weeks. But I sold him last night. 
Not a very good dog, really, sir. Not 
one to be proud of at all. Some peo- 
ple might like him, and of course 
he was sold cheap. I have many bet- 
ter dogs for you to select from.’’ 

Mr. Dale glanced at Jerry and 
read something in the boy’s face 
that made him say, ‘‘ You’re sure 
the little shaggy dog is gone? My 
boy seems to have taken a particular 
fancy to him.”’ 

“Oh, he’s gone, sir. I sold him 
myself just before closing time yes- 
terday. They weren’t the sort of 
customers who would be particular 
about a pedigree, sir.”’ The man’s 
tone seemed to infer that Mr. Dale 


would want a good show dog. 

But Jerry’s new dad waved aside 
such a suggestion. ‘‘ We’re not buy- 
ing a dog for show purposes 
either,’’ he said. ‘‘ What I want is 
a pet the boy will like.”’ 

‘“*We have a good assortment of 
pups, sir, all sorts and sizes. I’m 
sure you’ll find something.’”’ The 
man showed them to the window. 

Half a dozen small black noses 
were thrust out inquiringly as the 
clerk pointed out several pups in 
the window. But none of the noses 
belonged to little Rags. For a min- 
ute Jerry could hardly see which 
were police pups and which were 
Scotties. There was a mist before 
his eyes. 

‘‘Pick out any pup you want, 
Son.’’ Mr. Dale’s big hand rested 
affectionately on his shoulder. ‘‘ It’s 
too bad your little shaggy dog is 
gone, but there are some fine pups 
there—and you can have your 
choice.”’ 

Jerry stroked one furry head 
after another. They were fine dogs 


WHAT THE STORY TOLD BEFORE 


Jerry was adopted from the Children’s Home by 
Mr. and Mrs. Dale, who are very kind to him. There 
is much to make Jerry happy in the Dales’ big home, 
but he misses his brother Jim, who was adopted by an- 


other family in a different part of the State. Jerry has 
not heard from Jim for a long time and does not know 


where he is living. 


The pictures are by 
WALTER OHLSON 


A little shaggy pup in a pet store reminds Jerry 
of Rags, a dog he and Jim once owned. When Mr. Dale 
goes with Jerry to buy the dog it is no longer in the 


window. 
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all of them, no doubt. They all 
seemed to want to make friends 
with him. One little spaniel was 
fairly begging to be taken home and 
loved. A small roly-poly collie pup 
fastened his little teeth in Jerry’s 
cuff and worried it playfully, as if 
unwilling for him to leave. 

‘*How about that cocker spaniel, 
Jerry ?’’ Mr. Dale asked him. ‘‘ He’s 
a clever little fellow.”’ 

‘“*Yes,’’ Jerry said, but there was 
no joy in his tone. 

The salesman pointed out the at- 
tractive qualities of one pup after 
another. Jerry stood silent. None 
of them was little Rags. 

‘Maybe you’d rather look a little 
further, Jerry,’’ Mr. Dale said fi- 
nally. ‘‘We might be able to find a 
dog like the shaggy one you liked.”’ 

They walked toward home again 
after a while. The street lights 
were winking and an autumn wind 
sighed down the street. 

‘Why was it you liked the little 
shaggy dog so much?’’ Mr. Dale 
asked Jerry. 

‘**T don’t know——”’ It was hard 
to explain. ‘‘Maybe I liked him be- 
cause he looked so much like old 
Rags, the dog Jim and I used to 
have before—before we had to go 
to the Children’s Home.’’ 

‘*Let’s see. Jim was your broth- 
er, wasn’t he?’’ Mr. Dale asked. 
‘‘And you were pretty good pals?”’ 

Jerry nodded his head. ‘‘ Jim— 
is a swell guy,’’ he told his new fa- 
ther. 

‘*He was taken out of the orphan- 
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age before you were, wasn’t he?’’ 

Jerry nodded again. ‘‘Jim and 
I kept hoping somebody would want 
both of us,’’ he explained. ‘‘But 
they always wanted just one boy. 
Some people on a farm took Jim. 
He wrote to me once afterwards. 
Then I never heard from him any 
more.”’ 

““You still miss your brother 
sometimes, don’t you?’’ Mr. Dale 
laid a big, kindly hand on Jerry’s 
shoulder. 

‘*T_T miss him a lot,”’ Jerry ad- 
mitted. 

**T don’t suppose the people who 
adopted him would want to give him 
up,’’ Mr. Dale said thoughtfully. 

Jerry looked up into his face 
quickly. ‘*They might let him go. 
People are always taking boys out 
on trial from the Home and then 
sending them back,’’ he told Mr. 
Dale. 

His new father did not go on 
with the subject. ‘‘Anyhow,’’ he 
said, ‘‘we’ll try to get you a dog 
that looks like your old Rags.”’ 

But a week passed and Mr. Dale 
did not bring home a dog. One eve- 
ning Jerry overheard him saying 
something to his wife about ‘‘not 
being able to get any trace of the 
brother. ”’ 

Did that mean Jim? Jerry did 
not want to ask, because Mr. Dale 
had not been speaking to him. But 
his heart sank. It made Jimmy 
seem farther away than ever. If 
Mr. Dale had tried to find Jimmy 
and had not been able to do so, what 
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chance was there that Jerry 
himself would ever find Jim ? 

Then one afternoon as he 
walked home from school 
Jerry caught sight of some- 
thing in the door of the Ave- 
nue Pet Shop that made him 
stop and stare. 

A sedan was parked by the 
curb in front of the animal 
store and a woman was en- 
tering the shop door with a 
small shaggy dog on a leash. 
The dog was little Rags. 


The dog was Rags 


Jerry raced across the street, 
then stood in front of the store un- 
certain what he should do. The 
woman had gone inside. Jerry 
could catch her words now and then. 
Was she saying something about 
bringing back little Rags? Jerry 
listened hard. He could not quite 
make out. 


But after a few minutes the 
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woman came out again. She hada 
different little dog on the leash, a 
fox-terrier puppy. Jerry’s heart 
leaped. She must have exchanged 
little Rags for this dog. 


The boy stood hesitating in front 
of the petshop for several minutes. 
Was the shopkeeper going to put 
little Rags back in the show win- 
dow? But the shaggy pup did not 
join the others on the straw behind 
the glass. Jerry peeped through 
the door. Little Rags was nowhere 
in sight. 

“But I know it was little Rags 
she brought back,’’ Jerry told Mr. 
Dale at dinner that night. ‘‘I’d 
know him anywhere.’’ 


‘*We’ll walk down and see what 
we can find out at the shop,’’ Mr. 
Dale promised. But shortly after 
dinner a business friend of Mr. 
Dale’s called. The two men sat talk- 
ing for such a long while that the 
pet store was closed when Mr. Dale 
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finally drove Jerry there. The pup- 
pies were in the window but the 
lights were low and the shop was 
locked. 

“‘Do you see your little shaggy 
friend in the window?’’ Mr. Dale 
asked Jerry. 

Jerry shook his head. ‘‘He isn’t 
there,’? he said. ‘‘You don’t sup- 
pose some one else has bought him 
already?’’ His lip quivered. 

“It hardly seems likely,’’ Mr. 
Dale said, but he looked sober. 

Jerry started for school early the 
next morning. He ran all the way 
from home to the Avenue. Mr. 
Dale had said he might stop and in- 
quire about little Rags, ask to have 
him kept, if he were at the shop. 


After dinner Jerry heard him 
telephoning the petshop 


The shopkeeper looked sleepy 
and not too cordial when the boy put 
his question. 

little shaggy pup?’’ he re- 
peated. ‘‘Why, yes, a woman did 
bring one back yesterday. She 
wanted a livelier dog and one with 
short hair, she decided. She took 
a fox terrier instead.”’ 

‘*But the shaggy pup—where is 
he?”’ Jerry’s voice shook a little 
with excitement. ‘‘I didn’t see him 
in the window.”’ 

**T telephoned the people who 
raised him to take him away,”’ the 
shopkeeper said. ‘‘I usually han- 
dle thoroughbred dogs, and this pup 
hadn’t sold readily. I have some 
new stock arriving today and was 
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crowded for space in the store.”’ 

“Then he’s—gone again?”’ Jer- 
ry’s gray eyes clouded. 

‘“Yes, he’s gone,’’ the man an- 
swered. 

Jerry walked toward school very 
slowly. Little Rags was gone. He 
didn’t know where. Suddenly Jer- 
ry felt very lonely. 

He was still feeling lonely when 
he went to the dinner table that eve- 
ning. Lively little Binkie was not 
there to pull at his shoe laces while 
he ate, and little Rags was gone 
again. 

Jerry’s sober face made Mr. Dale 
look at him closely. ‘‘ What’s wrong, 
old man?’ he asked, as he handed 
Jerry his plate. ‘‘ You didn’t bring 
home a bad report card to Mother, 
did you? or smash the new bi- 
cycle ?”’ 

Jerry shook his head. ‘‘No, 
Dad,’’ he said. 

Then Mr. Dale remembered. 
“That shaggy pup,’’ he said. ‘‘He 
hadn’t been brought back, after 
all??? 

‘He was brought back all right,”’ 
Jerry explained, ‘‘but the man at 
the shop sent him away again— 
back to the people who raised him.”’ 

‘*T see.’? Mr. Dale went on serv- 
ing the dinner. 

But after dinner Jerry heard him 
telephoning the petshop. 

“T should like the address of the 
people that raised that shaggy 
pup,’? Mr. Dale was saying. 

When he came back into the big 
living room, he grinned at Jerry. 
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‘“‘How about a ride before bed- 
time?’’ he asked. 

Jerry raced to get his leather 
jacket and cap. ‘‘Where are we 
going, Dad?”’ he cried excitedly. 

‘*You’ll see when we get there,’’ 
Mr. Dale teased. 


‘*But I know!”’ Jerry’s freckled 
face shone. ‘‘I heard you phoning 
the petshop. We’re going to find 
the people that raised Rags, aren’t 
we, Dad ?”’ 

Mr. Dale only gave Jerry’s ear 
an affectionate tweak. ‘‘ We’ll see,”’ 
he laughed. 

As Mr. Dale drove through the 
summer twilight, Jerry was so ex- 
cited that he could hardly sit still. 
He was sure he knew where Daddy 
Dale was taking him. 

Presently the car slowed in front 
of a small house in the suburbs. 
Jerry hopped out. He could hard- 
ly wait for Mr. Dale to consult the 
slip of paper in his pocket, com- 
pare it with the house number, and 
start toward the front door. 


‘‘Is this where the people that 
raised Rags live?’’ Jerry asked. He 
felt sure it was. 


Mr. Dale was knocking on the 
weather-beaten door vigorously. 
‘*We’ll see,’’ was all he said. 

But a minute passed and another 
minute. Mr. Dale knocked three 
times. Still nobody answered the 
summons. Jerry’s heart was 
pounding under his leather jacket. 
Was Rags not here, after all? 

(To be continued) 


An Easter Sewing Card 


By JOANNE DEE 


we: the sewing card on stiff paper, or trace the design on cardboard. With 
a big darning needle punch holes through all the dots. You may use scraps 
of Mother’s yarn to stitch the card. Use the backstitch so that you will have a 
solid outline of yarn. Make the flower white, the leaves green, the circle and 
the word Easter yellow, and the border violet. 
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JURAS 


wo. roaring airplanes carrying 
the United States mail speed above 
us, little brown men trot through the 
forests of India with bags of mail 
strapped to their backs and great ships 
plow the seven seas of the world with 
tons of letters in their holds. Dog sleds 
in the arctic and native canoes in the 
tropics all do their bit toward delivering 
the world’s mail. 

All stamp collectors 
are interested in learn- 
ing about the many dif- 
ferent ways in which 
mail is carried over the 
world. Through this 
knowledge we learn how 
foreign stamps are 
brought to us, and we 
understand the many stamps that pic- 
ture the different methods of mail de- 
livery used in the various countries. If 
we could make a collection of these 
stamps we should have pictured before 
us the whole exciting story of modern 
mail service. Books have been written 
about the mail, yet these stamps would 
enable us to tell the same story with just 
a few tiny bits of colored paper. 

In 1912 the United States government 
issued a set of parcel-post stamps, and 
for designs used scenes portraying the 
postal service. They showed service by 
train, airplane (although there was no 
air mail then), steamship, automobile, 
and carriers on foot. Perhaps you do 
not have these stamps in your collection, 
but if you will look through the album 
of some older collector, you are sure to 
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find them. Of course they are among 
the first stamps we shall put in our mail- 
service collection. 

The air-mail stamp from Haiti shows 
that even that little country has her mail 
carried by airplanes. In a few hours 
airships can fly over jungles that would 
take days to travel through on the 
ground, and for that reason airships are 
used in the tropics as well as in the more 
advanced parts of the 
world. No mail-service 
collection would be com- 
plete today without sev- 
eral air-mail stamps. 

Although large quan- 
tities of mail are car- 
ried through the air, 
still more is carried by 
train. Our albums have many stamps 
that picture mail trains. The United 
States, Brazil, Russia, Eritrea, and 
Guatemala are just a few of the coun- 
tries that have printed such stamps. 
The stamp from Honduras pictures an 
old-fashioned train, but this is not sur- 
prising since the date on the stamp is 
1898. 

In February we were interested in 
the camel stamp from the Sudan because 
the “ship of the 
desert” was a fine 
beast for our stamp 
zoo, but now the 
same stamp will look 
well in our mail- 
service collection 
since it shows how 

(Turn to page 37) 
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Our Stamp Collectors 
be 


INGLE, jingle,’’ the 
bell on old Jingle’s 
neck sounded softly in the 
early morning air. She 
walked slowly out through 
the gate of the sheepfold, 
and all the other sheep 
rose to their feet to follow 
her to the pasture. 
As he walked proudly by 
her side little Tinkle said 
to himself, ‘‘ No other lamb 
in the flock has a mother so 
nice as mine. That is why 
the master gave her the bell to make 
soft music. Where she leads all the 
other sheep follow. Sometime I am 
going to ask her very nicely, 
‘Please, Mother, let me wear the 
bell today.’ ”’ 
Then Tinkle began to play as 
lambs do. He scampered here and 
there and tried to keep all four of 


his feet off the ground at one time. 

‘*Baa-a,’? said old Jingle so 
sharply that Tinkle stopped his 
play at once and ran to her side. 
‘*Tinkle,’’ she said, ‘‘do not go so 
far away, you may get lost. Old 
dog Bruce and I are taking the 
sheep to a distant pasture this 
morning. If you run about so much 
you will be tired before night. Re- 
member we have to come the long 
way home at the end of the day so 
that we can sleep in the sheepfold.” 

Tinkle jumped around on three 
feet and answered saucily, ‘‘ Moth- 
er, why can’t we sleep out in the 
big pasture? Our coats are warm, 
and why should a big flock of sheep, 
hundreds of us, be afraid of a coy- 
ote or a fox? When I get big, Ill 
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Pictured by 
CATHERINE MILAR 


fight them, I will!’ 

‘‘No,’’ said his mother, ‘‘we can- 
not fight wild animals. Their teeth 
and claws are long and sharp while 
our teeth are only strong enough for 
grazing. We sheep are timid crea- 
tures and must be cared for. We 
do not know why, but our heavenly 
Father made us so.’’ 

“T wish I had a bell,’”’ said Tinkle, 
‘and I would lead the flock. I’d 
tun fast, and the big, fat sheep 
would fall down and roll over. 
When they were sleepy and slow, 
I’d not say, ‘baa-a,’ so kindly as you 
do. I’d ery, ‘Wolf! Wolf!’ and 
watch the fun.”’ 

His mother looked at him sadly. 
Then she said, ‘‘Tinkle, I had hoped 
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that some day you would wear the 
bell. But no sheep can lead the 
flock unless he is kind, and chooses 
paths that are not rough and stony 
so that the sheep and lambs will not 
fall by the wayside. You must win 
your bell, Tinkle.’’ 

‘*T will try, Mother,”’ little Tinkle 
promised meekly. 

Just as he spoke, a flock of yellow 
butterflies flew by right in front of 
his very nose. Then away they 
swooped, watching him out of the 
corners of their eyes. Tinkle 
jumped at one and nearly caught it. 
Then he jumped again and fright- 
ened them. Away they flew! Tin- 
kle scampered after, as fast as he 
could run. 

Some distance ahead the butter- 
flies alighted on some flowers and 
waved their bright wings at him. 
Away Tinkle went after them faster 
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than ever. He wanted to see them 
fly some more. Before he knew it, 
he was over a hill and not one of the 
flock could he see. He was so fright- 
ened that he just turned round and 
round calling, ‘‘Maa-a, Maa-a!’’ Oh, 
how those yellow butterflies did 
laugh! Then he heard the jingle of 
his mother’s bell, and he ran to her 
just as fast as his legs would carry 
him. 

His mother did not say one word 
when he came back tired as he could 
be and with a long weed dangling 
from his little tail. My, but it was 
seratchy ! 

Then he remembered he had 
promised her that he would try to 
win his bell. So he walked right up 
to her and said softly, ‘‘I’m sorry, 
Mother.”’ 

They reached the pasture just as 
the sun rose. The grass was fresh 
and green and every one ate his fill. 


Tinkle cried softly, “Maa-a, 
Maa-a.” 


When noontime came, old Jingle 
led the flock down to the brook and 
they drank, then lay down to rest 
by the sparkling water. 

Then all the lambs cried, ‘‘ We do 
not want to rest, not one little bit. 
We think it tiresome just to lie and 
sleep.”’ 

So they played games while the 
mothers rested. Lambs are much 
like boys and girls, and when Frisky 
bleated, ‘‘Let’s chase each other,”’ 
Funnyface answered, ‘‘ No, I don’t 
want to. I want to chase butter- 
flies.”’ 

Then those two naughty lambs 
began to quarrel. Tinkle thought, 
‘*Oh, dear, something must be done 
at once.’’ So he began to jump 
about stiff-legged and went around 
in circles and acted so funny that 
they all began to laugh. Then he 
said quickly, ‘‘ Let’s play run, sheep, 
run.’’ The lambs forgot that they 
had been quarreling and had a love- 
ly time. 

Evening came and the sheep were 
on the march back home, grazing 
here and there, where the grass was 
nice and sweet. Tinkle looked back 
and saw Frisky and Funnyface 
running all about and not keeping 
close to their mothers. Brave old 
Bruce was on the other side of the 
flock and could not see them, s0 
Tinkle thought that he should go 
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and bring them back. Just before 
Tinkle reached them, naughty 
Frisky jumped high in the air. 
When he came down he landed in a 
low place in the ground, and his leg 
hitona sharp stone. It pained him 
so dreadfully that he was unable to 
walk. 

It was getting late. ‘‘Jingle, 
jingle,’ they heard old Jingle’s 
bell. Funnyface turned and went 
back. Tinkle wanted to go too, but 
how could he leave Frisky all alone 
when he was hurt? And he had 
promised his mother that he would 
stay close by her side.: Now he 
would never, never win his bell. 

Darkness came down like a great, 
black curtain, and Tinkle and 
Frisky lay very quiet. All at once 
a big owl said, ‘‘ Whoo! Whoo!’’ 
The two lambs were so frightened 
that they just shivered, and Tinkle 
cried softly, ‘‘ Maa-a, Maa-a.’’ Then 
one beautiful star, far in the east, 
came nearer and 
nearer, and grew 
brighter and bright- 
er, until it seemed to 
hang in the darkness 
just above their 
heads. They watched 
it and were not so 
lonely. 

At last footsteps 
sounded. It was the 
master and brave old 
Bruce. Both lambs 
said, ‘‘Baa-a,’’? very 
faintly though joy- 
fully, and soon they 
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were home, safe and warm with 
their nice, woolly mothers. 

Next morning the master came 
out to the sheep yard, and brown- 
eyed Anita, who was eight years old 
and lived in the big house on Cozy 
Nook Ranch, came with him. 

The master said, ‘‘ Here he is. He 
stayed out in the darkness to give 
comfort to the least one in the flock, 
and tried to call for help.’’ Anita 
leaned down and hung something 
about Tinkle’s neck that shone like 
silver and sounded like sweet music. 
Tinkle had won his bell! 

‘* Jingle, jingle,’’ went old Jin- 
gle’s bell. 

“Tinkle, tinkle,’’ went little Tin- 
kle’s bell. And they passed slowly 
through the gate of the sheepfold 
and led the flocks into green pas- 
tures. 


Anita hung something 
about Tinkle’s neck 
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E | WISDOM 
WRITERS 


Spring The Butterfly 
(AWARDED A WEE Wispom SUBSCRIPTION) (AWARDED A WEE WispomM SUBSCRIPTION) 
By JACQUELYN ANDERSON (9) By MELVENA DIXON (6) 
Baltimore, Md. Fort Worth, Tex. 


Listen to the raindrops Butterfly, butterfly, 
On the window pane! Where do you fly 

Each one brings a message— With your pretty wings? 
It is spring again. 

All the flowers and all the shrubs 
Are sending forth their shoots, 

Birds are coming back once more, : ©) 


And trees are stretching their roots. . : 
Mistress Spring 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 
SQ By Rusy ELLIOTT (12) 
Cross, Sask., Canada 


April Winds I know a young lady 
(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) All dressed in bright green; 
By Doris BELLE Davis (10) And the lovely young lady 
Kansas City, Mo. In springtime is seen. 


“T fly, I fly,” 
Said the butterfly, 
“Wherever a little child sings!” 


April winds are blowing, Her hair is of grass, 

Blowing through the trees; Which is green, as you know; 
How the children love it, Two ve reen leaves 

That sweet and gentle breeze. tag 


Cover each toe. 


The children know that summer Her dress is of branches 
Is slyly creeping on; Covered with leaves; 

But the thing that I like best Buttercups and daisies 
Is playing on the lawn. Cover the sleeves. 


The wind that blows so gently Do you know this young lady 
Is sweet and warm, you know; Of whom I sing? 

But when the summer passes, I will tell you her name— 
Then comes the frost and snow. It is Mistress Spring. 
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My Kitty 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 
By MARY ALICE WAGNER (10) 
Glenville, W. Va. 


When I walk along Jackson Street, 
There’s a pretty little kitty I always 
meet. 
A nice little tabby, but oh, so shabby! 
With such dirty shoes on her four 
little feet. 


If nobody owns her, she’s coming to me, 
And after a while how different she 
will be! 
Her coat will be silky, and she’ll be so 
fat! 
That kitty won’t know she’s the same 
little cat. 


She’ll sleep in a basket snugly and warm, 
And soon she’ll forget all the hunger 
and harm 
Of the days when she wandered on Jack- 
son Street 
With such dirty shoes on her four lit- 
tle feet. 


The City 


(AWARDED A GUILD 


MEMBERSHIP) 
By MARILYN McKim (11) 
Independence, Mo. 


Cars, cars, thousands of cars 
Pass in a moment or so. 
Lights, lights, bright, soft, and low 
Sparkle and gleam with a glow. 
The signs flicker on. 

The lights disappear. 

The sound is a clatter 

That rings in your ear. 

There’s a honk of a horn, 
There’s the sound of the band. 
A beggar man’s calling 

To lend him a hand. 
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Seasons 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 


By FAITH E. HOPKINS (11) 
Comanche, Iowa 


King Winter comes with ice and snow; 
When he is here, the wind does blow. 


Princess Spring comes in the night, 
Making all the world seem bright. 


Queen Summer brings us sunny days; 
And as her scepter down she lays, 


Prince Autumn comes at summer’s call 
With ripening corn and leaves that fall. 


If WEE WISDOM readers could see the large 
number of poems and stories our guild 
judges have to read each month, they would 
know how difficult a task it is to select nine 
or ten for publication and award prizes for 


the three best. We thank every boy and 
girl that has sent in material, and most espe- 
cially we thank those who have tried time 
and again without success. To them we say 
that defeat may prove more valuable than 
success if we but let it spur us on to greater 
effort and more perfect work next time. 

We are glad to see that nearly every 
poem or story we receive is accompanied 
by a note from the child’s teacher or parents. 
Remember, we cannot use copied work and 
no poem or story is considered unless ac- 
companied by a note from an adult stating 
that the material is the child’s own original 
effort. 

Our judges award a year’s free subscrip- 
tion for the best work sent in by children 
up to eight years of age, another by chil- 
dren up to ten, and the third by those eleven 
or more. Membership cards are mailed to 
each child whose work is published. 

Poems and stories for June WEE WISDOM 
must be in our office by the nineteenth of 
April, and July material by the nineteenth 
of May.—THE EDITOR. 
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Scampering Fingers 

(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 
By BETTY Lou OLSON (12) 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 


Tinkle, tinkle, my fingers feel so bright! 
They scamper here and scamper there 
Over the keyboard white. 

They chase each other up the scale, 
And then they suddenly stop, 
Because they are all tired out 

And think they’ve had enough. 


Patsy 
(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 
By CAROL ANN SCHERRER (7) 
Augusta, Mont. 


Patsy is my pony. 

She is black and white. 
When she starts to frolic, 
It is a funny sight. 


She runs around so fast 
She sometimes takes a tumble; 
Gets up looking foolish, 
Then walks about quite humble. 


A Stormy Day 
By LOUISE REEDER (12) 
Konawa, Okla. 


The sky is red with wind 
That drives a cloud of dust; 
The buildings and the hills 
Are silhouettes in rust. 


A dash of hail that cracks 
Against the window pane! 
And once again the scene 
Is drowned in flurried rain. 


Mother and Her Pet Lamb 
(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 
By Joy DAVIES (8) 
Pencoed, S. Wales, Great Britain 


When my mother was a little girl she 
lived on a farm with her grandfather. 
One day her grandpa gave her a present. 
It was a little orphan lamb. She used 
to feed it with milk in a bottle, just 
like a baby. She called her lamp Betty. 

One day Betty followed her all the 
way to school. It was a long way to 
walk, as the school was two and a half 
miles from Mummie’s home. It so hap- 
pened that on that very same day an in- 
spector came to the school, and each time 
the inspector asked the children a ques- 
tion Betty said, “Baa, baa.” The chil- 
dren began to laugh and so did the teach- 
er and the inspector. He told Mummie 
to take Betty out until the lesson was 
over. Mummie never took Betty to 
school again. 


Did You Ever Think? 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 
By GLORIA RIPPNER (8) 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Did you ever think 

Of princesses and princes, 

Ladies and lords, 

Dukes and knights 

With their silver swords? 

Well, I have. 

It’s the most fun 

Just to pretend that you are one: 
A princess— 

Silk and lace she’s wearing, 

A knight upon his horse so daring, 
A duke who is so very grand, 

A prince who rules throughout the land! 
Well, I have. 

It’s the most fun 

Just to pretend that you are one. 
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EER FRIENDS 


By Patricia Buchanan 


The parrot is a copy cat; 
He mimics what he hears. 

Sometimes the words he tries to say 

Sound funny to our ears. 


He balances upon his perch 

And cocks his feathered head, 
And tries to sing and whistle and 
Repeat the words we’ve said. 


The owl is sleepy all day long, 
Se But stays awake at night. 

ae. His bill is hooked and very short; 
His claws are long and bright. 


Although he isn’t very big; 
He doesn’t mind his size; 
For there is not another bird 
Who’s even half so wise. 


There’s not another animal 
So queer as the giraffe. 
His neck would still be very long 
If it were cut in half! 


He frolics with his brothers all, 
Such funny little chaps! 

For they are spotted right and left 

With dots like gingersnaps! 


The crab is colored gray and green. 
He hides behind a stone, 

But he comes out of hiding when 

He thinks he is alone. 


The very strangest thing of all, 
Is how he scoots away; 


For Mr. Crab runs backwards, 
In spite of all we say. 


M. Hartwell 
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went first with his hand on 
the reins, leading them west 
o’er the far-spreading plains. 
Then, weary with travel, 
they halted to rest and Mary 
stepped down with the Child 
at her breast. And lo, ’mid 
the rocks and the sand 
at her feet, white flowers 
sprang up the Lord Jesus to 
greet. 

And wherever the Holy 
Child rested, they say, these 


ONG AGO, when the little Lord 
Jesus was born, there came AN EASTER 
three Wise Men to King Herod at 
morn, to ask if he knew where they 
might find the one who had been 
born in Israel to rule as God’s Son. 

But Herod knew not, and he told 
them to go and seek the young Child 
that he also might know where to 
find Him, for he too would joyfully 
bring rich gifts to the Babe that 
was born to be king. 

But in Bethlehem town where the 
Babe was born, an angel appeared - 
unto Joseph to warn that wicked 
King Herod, for his own selfish 
gain, was seeking the Child that he 
might have Him slain. 

So Joseph took Mary and Jesus, 
her Son, and they fled in the dark 
when the night had begun. Joseph 
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sweet little flowers came to 
brighten the way: the roses 
of Jericho, dainty and shy, 
which sprang into life when 
the Savior passed by. 
Those roses of Jericho 
scattered their seeds till they 
covered the plains; they grew 
almost like weeds, taking 
root by the wayside, on 
housetop, and wall, as if they 
would carry Christ’s message 
to all. 
Long after, when Jesus had 
With drawings by died on the cross and the very 
EFFIE JEAN COLLINS earth trembled with grief at His 
loss; when the heavens turned 
black and the lightnings came and 
the veil of the Temple was rent in 
twain, the Jericho roses all with- 
ered and died as if too much 
stricken to longer abide among mor- 
tals so sinful they loved to give 
pain; so cruel that they their dear 
Savior had slain. 
Then Jesus was laid in a tomb 
with a stone at the door, leaving 
Mary alone. And the hearts of His 
friends were unhappy and sore, for 
they thought they were never to be 
with Him more. 
But when they drew near to the 
tomb the third morn, the great stone 


(Please turn to page 50) 
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You and Your Father 
LESSON SToRY 1, APRIL 7, 1935 


Our lesson story for today is found in 
John 14:8-11. The disciples had gone 
with Jesus to the upper chamber, where 
they had supper together. Jesus had 
been talking to them about the heavenly 
Father. He said to them “If ye had 
known me, ye would have known my Fa- 
ther also.” 

Jesus had been talking with His dis- 
ciples about the Father for almost three 
years, and still they did not understand 
that that Spirit within Jesus that guided 
and directed Him was the Spirit of God. 
Jesus thought of this Spirit as His heav- 
enly Father. 

God is everywhere. He is in the sun- 
shine and the storm, in the light and in 
the dark; He is in your mind and in my 
mind. We do not see Him with our eyes 
or hear His voice with our ears, but we 
know that He is with us at all times be- 
cause He is everywhere. If He is every- 
where, then He must be in us and we 
must be in Him. Only that which we 
call Mind, or Spirit, or God, can be ev- 
erywhere. Jesus wanted His disciples 
to understand this. Then they could live 


fearlessly. He wanted them to know. 


that the Father taught Him the things 
that He taught them. He also wanted 
them to know that the Father would 
teach them. 

Have you ever been with your father 
or your mother during a hard storm, 
and because they were close you felt no 
fear? Perhaps during the storm the 
lights went out suddenly, and neither of 
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you spoke, yet you still felt the presence 
of your father or your mother in the 
room, and you felt no fear. Or perhaps 
you have gone to one of your parents to 
ask a question and suddenly realized 
that you already knew the answer. If 
you have had these experiences you 
know that your mind and the mind of 
your father or your mother were one. 
That is what Jesus meant when He said, 
“T am in the Father and the Father in 
me.” 

When we think fearlessly, truthfully, 
and lovingly we think Godlike thoughts, 
and our minds and the Mind of God are 
at one. 

In God’s Mind are all the joy thoughts, 
all the glad thoughts, all the happy 
thoughts. 

All during this week let us keep the 
following thought in mind and see if 
it does not help us to keep happy: 

Christ fills my mind with joy thoughts. 


Looking Up to Christ 
LESSON STORY 2, APRIL 14, 1935 


Many hundreds of years before Christ 
was born, Moses lived and became a 
great leader of the Children of Israel. 
The Children of Israel had become slaves 
of the Egyptians, and Moses undertook 
to lead them out of Egypt to a new home 
in the land where Jesus was later born. 
While the Israelites were wandering 
about in the wilderness, many of them 
were bitten by snakes. They asked 
Moses to pray that they might be healed. 
When Moses prayed, God told him to 
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make a brass serpent and raise it up on 
a standard so the people could see it, and 
to tell the Israelites to look at the brass 
serpent if they were bitten and they 
would be healed. God gave them this 
way of showing their faith because they 
had never heard of Him as their loving 
Father and Jesus Christ had not yet been 
born to tell them of Him. 

In our lesson story for today John 
says that Christ, the Son of God, must 
be lifted up and that whoever believes 
on Him will have eternal life. You will 
find the verses in John 3:14-17. 

This means that we must look up to 
the Christ. We must look up with our 
minds. Let us explain it in this way: 

Each of you has some one person that 
he looks up to. It may be Father or 
Mother, an older sister or brother, a 
teacher, or a friend. Whoever it is, you 
want to be like that person. To be like 
him you try to think, look, or speak as 
this other person does. 


Whate'er I do, 
Whate'er Say, 
God watches me 


Through all the day. 


kind, always fair with others, always 
well and strong. Wecan look up to Him, 
and by living as He lived we can grow 
to be like Him. 

This week let us use this thought to 
help us to be like Him: 

Because Christ is wise and kind, I am 
wise and kind. 


Christ Kept His Word 
LESSON SToRY 3, APRIL 21, 1935 


On the Sunday before Christmas Day 
the beautiful story of the birth of Christ 
is read in every Christian Church. On 
Easter Sunday we read another beauti- 
ful story, the story of His resurrection. 
Those who are old enough to read the 
story from the Bible will find it in Luke 
24:1-9. 

After the disciples had eaten the last 
supper with Jesus, He told them that He 
was going to leave them. He said that 


A Child’s Prayer 


By ALICE MAYHART HERSHEY 


My lips are pure, 

My thoughts are clean; 
And when I sleep, 

Good things I dream. 


God knew that not only boys and girls, 
but men and women also need some one 
to look up to, some one to follow, so He 
sent His own son, Jesus Christ, into the 
world. Jesus repeated a thought from 
the old Bible which says that we are all 
sons of God. He said too that we shall 
all be perfect. This means that we can 
all be well and strong and filled with 
happiness. Jesus Christ was always 
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My health is good, 
My body's strong; 
I am God's child, 
To Him belong. 


He would have to go to Jerusalem, and 
that there He would be crucified, but that 
on the third day He would rise from the 
tomb. But the disciples could not be- 
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lieve that such a cruel thing could hap- 
pen to their Lord, whom they loved. 

In the lesson story for today Luke tells 
us how three of Jesus’ friends went to 
the tomb in the early morning of the 
third day. They found the stone rolled 
away and the Lord risen, just as He had 
told them He would rise. Christ had 
kept His promise. That was the first 
glad Easter Sunday. 

He went through the crucifixion and 
rose from the tomb to show us that He 
lives always. He talked to His disciples 
just as He had before His experience in 
the tomb to show them that He still 
loved them and that they would always 
be able to talk with Him. They would 
not always be able to see Him, but the 
disciples understood how they could still 
talk to Him because they had heard Him 
talk to His heavenly Father when He 
had not been able to see the Father. 

We too can talk with Him, and He will 
answer us. We pray to Him with words, 
and He answers us with thoughts. 

Because this is true, Easter is the hap- 
piest day of all the year, for on that day 
we celebrate the Christ’s resurrection. 

This thought will help you to remem- 
ber why Easter means so much to us: 


Because Christ lives, I live also. 


Books 
LESSON StTorY 4, APRIL 28, 1935 


For our lesson today we shall think 
about books. Those who like to read will 
be glad to know more about books. Those 
who have disliked reading may find that 
there is something very interesting 
about books. 

I am going to ask all of you to think 
with me of a time when there were no 
books—no books, no newspapers, and no 
magazines. Now suppose that a father 
of a family in that far-away time 
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learned by putting his hand into the fire 
that fire burns. He suffered from the 
burn and he wanted very much to make 
sure that his children understood what 
would happen if they put their hands 
in the fire. He could tell his children 
about it, but that was all. If, when his 
children grew up, they forgot to tell 
their children that fire burns, the chil- 
dren had to learn it by burning them- 
selves, as their grandfather had done. 
So people soon formed a habit of tell- 
ing each other all that they found out 
about all sorts of things, such as food 
and places of shelter and clothing and 
the weather. 

Then they began to find out about such 
things as playing fair with one another 
and being honest and so forth. This 
made them have to do a great deal of 
talking, so they began to make crude 
marks that meant certain things, and 
in this way they learned to write. 


Their writing was first done on the 
walls of the caves and crude houses in 
which they lived. This had to be 
changed because when they moved from 
place to place they could not take their 
writing with them. 

All this led to the making of books. 
Our Bible is a very old book. In it are 
many of the things that men have 
learned about God: how He shows His 
love for us and how we can show our 
love for Him and for one another. We 
study the Bible and learn these things 
that other people have found out. 

Timothy tells us something about the 


~ usefulness of books in our lesson for to- 


day. It is in Timothy 3:14-17. 

When you pick up your school books 
this week, remember that the truths in 
them are truths that other people have 


found out by experience. Then use this 
thought: 


I keep my mind open to all good 
thoughts. 
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Cunning downy yellow ducks 
Playing hide and seek— 
Round the festive Easter egg 
They mischievously peek! 


The egg is ribbon-trimmed, you see: 


Its Easter colors glow, 
Promising happy days of spring— 
Good-by to winter’s snow! 
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GOOD WORDS BOOSTER CLUB 


HE CHEERFULNESS ELF shook 

some shining raindrops from his 
waistcoat. He chuckled and chuckled, 
and more daindrops plopped off him. 

“It’s a fine day to go on with our 
treasure hunt,” he said; “for April is 
treasure hunting today too. See how 
green and gold and shining everything 
is outside.” 

“Yes, but April is treasure hunting 
for flowers and grass, and we are search- 
ing for happiness,” reminded Chuck. 

“The same thing exactly—the same 
thing exactly!” laughed the Cheerful- 
ness Elf. 

“T’m glad some one has mentioned our 
treasure hunt,” said Sally Sue, “because 
I have a good report to make.” 

“Have you? Let’s hear it!” chorused 
the Boosters. 

Sally Sue stood up. 

“You all know that I didn’t get to go 
to Mary’s party last week. Mother was 
sorry I had to stay at home, but Grand- 
mother needed her and I was the only 
one at home to care for Little Sister.” 

“We all missed you,” chimed the 
Boosters. 

“T wasn’t a bit nice about it at first,” 
confessed Sally Sue. “I began to think 
how every one expected me to give up 
the things I wanted to do and——_” 

“Just a minute, Sally Sue,” said the 
Cheerfulness Elf. ‘Chuck, can you tell 
us which one of the wrong roads Sally 
Sue was lost on?” 

“IT know,” exclaimed Chuck, his eyes 
shining, “it was the road of Self-Pity.” 
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“How did you find your way back, 
Sally Sue?” asked the rest of the Boost- 
ers with one voice. 

“Well, you see,” said Sally Sue smil- 
ing, “it was Little Sister who helped 
me. I got so interested watching her 
play in her sand pile that I forgot to be 
sorry for myself, or to think about my- 
self at all!” 

“T’m proud of you, Sally Sue,” said 
the Cheerfulness Elf. “The road of 
Self-Pity leads only to unhappiness. You 
took the quickest road out. It is called 
the path of Forgetting-Yourself.” 


And so the Booster Club’s treasure 
hunt for happiness goes merrily on! If 
you would like to become a member of 
the club and join in the happy times 
they have, just write a letter to the Good 
Words Booster Club Secretary, 917 
Tracy, Kansas City, Mo., and she will 
send you an application blank. 

Booster pins in the likeness of the 
three monkeys Hear No Evil, See No 
Evil, and Speak No Evil are twenty-five 
cents; or you may have one free by re- 
porting to the secretary regularly each 
month over a period of four months if 
in the meantime you have sent a year’s 
subscription for WEE WISDOM to some 
friend or playmate. 


It always makes us very happy to hear 
from Boosters in other lands. Joy’s let- 
ter is especially interesting because it 
gives us a little glimpse into the life 
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and customs of her native country. 

Dear Secretary: I enjoy reading my WEE 
WISDOM very much. I look forward to the 
postman bringing it every month. Some- 
times I take my WEE WISDOM to school, and 
my teacher reads some of the stories to the 
class. I like reading the letters that other 
children write to you, and I also enjoy the 
poems in the Writer’s Guild. 

In our schools we do not get reports so 
often as the children do in American schools. 
We do not get any at all until we are eight 
years old. Soon I shall be eight, so I shall 
get a report. We are having our exams 
now. 

I have a little brother, and we call him 
Trefor—that is the Welsh way to spell 
Trevor. I understand quite a lot of Welsh, 
and can recite and read in Welsh. 

Mummie has taught me to sing The 
Prayer of Faith, and we find that it helps 
us very much. I was not very good in 
arithmetic, but since I have been using The 
Prayer of Faith I am getting much better. 
—Joy Davies (S. Wales). 


Every Booster who knows The Prayer 


of Faith will be interested in Phyllis’s 
letter. Perhaps some day Phyllis will 
write and tell us how she overcame her 
fear of the dark. 
Dear Secretary: My 
friend and I have started a 
Booster club of our own. 
We have two members be- 
sides ourselves, and we have 
many happy times together. 
One night I was coming 
home from my friend’s 
house, and it was dark and 
raining very hard. I was 
riding my bicycle, and the 
road was so muddy and 
slippery that the mud 
clogged up the wheel of my 
bike and it would not move. 
I was far from home, and I 
couldn’t ride the bike or 
push it. It was rainy and 
cold and I was getting discouraged. I said 
The Prayer of Faith, and immediately the 
rain stopped. It grew lighter and my bike 
wheels turned. I got home without a bit 
of trouble after that. 
Another time I was sent home from school 
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after my report card. When I got home the 
card could not be found. I said The Prayer 
of Faith, and something directed my eyes to 
a book in the bookshelf. There was my re- 
port card! 

I have conquered all my fear of the dark, 
and now I like darkness as well as daylight. 
—Phyllis Jane Schutz. 


Ralph is living up to his pledge in a 
very fine way indeed. When we live 
as God would have us live, we make not 
only ourselves happy but every one 
around us. 

Dear Secretary: I am thankful that 
God has healed me. I am trying to keep evil 
thoughts out of my mind, and I know that 
God is with me all the time. My prayer 
and pledge are helping me very much. I 
say my pledge every night because it helps 
me to be a good boy. I am thankful that I 
am a Booster, because it will help me to grow 
up to be a good, kind, and truthful man. 

I will radiate joy to all the world.—Ralph 
Cosman. 


If we have faith in God we find that 
He is with us not only when we pray, 
but when we go about the commonplace 

things of everyday life. 
Whether we are at work 
or at play, God watches 
over us. June now 
knows this fact beyond 
a doubt. 


Dear Secretary: It was 
on my thirteenth birthday 
that I realized how wonder- 
ful it is that “God walks 
beside me, guides my 
way.” 


At my birthday party, 
which was really in the 
form of a picnic at a little 
country club in the foot- 
hills, were six children. Up 

the hill from the cabin clubhouse are some 
big boulders that we call Indian rocks, be- 
cause in them are little, bowl-shaped holes 
in which the Indian squaws really ground 
acorns not so many years ago. These rocks 
are a wonderful place to play Indian, and so 
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after swimming in the club pool we went up 
the hillside to play among them. It was 
lots of fun, and we imagined the woods 
around us being full of mountain lions, deer, 
and hostile Indian tribes. We made the air 
ring with our “war cries.” 

I was running wildly down the hill when 
I heard a queer noise in the dry grass at my 
feet. I stopped just in time to keep from 
stepping on a big rattlesnake that glided 
into the path. I was so surprised that I 
just screamed, “Run, here is a big rattle- 
snake!” And every one certainly did run! 

That evening as we played about and 
toasted marshmallows over a pinecone fire, 
I gave thanks that God had walked beside 
us and protected us.—June Howells. 


Keep on trying, Mary, and you will 
succeed. The only way to be sure of 
always doing good deeds is to have your 
mind so full of good thoughts that there 
will not be room for ugly thoughts to 
creep in. 

Dear Secretary: I am trying hard to keep 
the pledge. Although I have not yet reached 
my goal, I have learned to trust in God and 
to know that He will always help me. Every 
night when I go to bed I go over the whole 
day, find out what I should not have done, 
and try not to do it the next day. I believe 
that God is my friend. When I do not un- 
derstand something I ask Him to explain it, 
and I am always satisfied —Mary K. Snyder. 


I went for a walk in the fields the other 
day, and as I walked I listened to the 
springtime song of nature. Every plant, 
every blade of grass, and every leaf on 
every tree was dancing and singing with 
joy. Let us also be joyful! 

THE SECRETARY. 


READERS WHO WISH THE PRAYERS OF OTHER 
READERS 

Virginia Ruth Tallman: prayers to con- 
trol her temper; Wilma K. Roesler: prayers 
for help with history and geography, and 
to keep the pledge; Philip Bruchman: 
prayers for schoolwork, and to help him to 
breathe correctly; Phyllis Anne McKey: 
prayers for help in schoolwork and to over- 
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come laziness; Louise Matthews: prayers 
for her eyes and for help in her schoolwork; 
Ethel Reid: prayers for a cough, and help 
in schoolwork; Rosemary Wolfe: prayers 
for help in music and arithmetic; Carol 
Krause: prayers for help in arithmetic and 
reading; Shirley Tyson: prayers for perfect 
eyesight, and to be unselfish; Doris Mary 
Rickard: prayers for self; Wilma Spietz: 
prayers for her father’s work and for pros- 
perity; James I. I. Mbakwe: prayers for 
health and success in schoolwork; Sybelle 
Burns: prayers for self; Bessie C. Nott: 
prayers for self; James Townsend: prayers 
to pass his school tests; Stanley Cook: 
prayers for health; Georgamy Kirtley: 
prayers for self. 


READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND WITH 
OTHER READERS 

Rowene McCray (10 years), Wanakena, 
N. Y.; Mary Jane Eaton (13), 51 Warren 
St., Hammond, Ind.; Marion Monroe (12), 
512 W. Lamme, Bozeman, Mont.; Pearl Ja- 
cobs, Maunaolu Seminary, Paia, Maui, T. H.; 
Virginia Ruth Tallman (10), 515 Idaho St., 
Wenatchee, Wash.; Phyllis Anne McKey 
(12), Box 364, McMinnville, Oreg.; Betty 
Ellen Matthews (11), 425 W. Dunn, Monett, 
Mo.; Barbara Starkweather, Box 377, Route 
10, Milwaukie, Oreg.; Audrey Walta (11), 
Box 24, Fonda, N. Y.; Carol Krause (12), 
116 Corlies Ave., Pelham, N. Y.; Marilyn 
Jacobs (10), 1225 45th St., Sacramento, 
Calif.; Doris Mary Rickard (914), 514 Brush 
Ave., Rome, N. Y.; Wilma Spietz (12), 2251 
Sheridan Ave., Chicago, IIl.; Virginia 
Leiblee (12), 650 W. 171st St. New 
York City; Florence Schneiderman (12), 
1244 Grand View Pl., New York City; 
Sybelle Burns (11), 134 6th Ave. N., Hop- 
kins, Minn.; Ruth G. Bowks, Box 938, 
Hendersonville, N. C.; Bessie C. Nott (13), 
Palmyra, Mo.; Mary Lu Dooley (10), Route 
1, Brodhead, Wis.; Bernice Heinzman, 


’ 2717A Arsenal St., St. Louis, Mo.; Marvie 


Lee Wyatt, 5315 Prairie Ave., Chicago, IIl.; 
Louise Armstrong, 2118 W. Adams St., 
Pheonix, Ariz.; Dorothy Smith, 53 Wen- 
dover Rd., Toronto, 3, Ont., Canada; Yvonne 
Shockley (13), Box 434, Sunnyside, Wash.; 
Janice Cotton (8), 40 S. Valley Ave., Vine- 
land, N. J.; Sidney Newton (13), Americus, 
Kans.; Joyce Moore (11), Americus, Kans.; 
Hallene Cook (13), Americus, Kans.; Max- 
ine Hildebrand (13), Americus, Kans.; Essa 
Newton, Americus, Kans. 
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By KATHERINE GLENN 


See if you can guess what this picture draw a straight line to the end of line 
is before you work out the puzzle. With 3, and so on. Continue until you have 
your pencil draw a straight line fromthe reached the end of line 47. Perhaps 
end of line 1 to the end of line 2, then you will want to color the picture also. 


(SEE PAGE 49 FOR ANSWER TO LAST MONTH'S PUZZLE) 
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A Tool Chest That You Can Make 


| gent readers of this page have a 
collection of hammers, saws, chis- 
els, and other tools, and one reader has 
requested that we give directions for 
making a tool chest. ; 

A tool chest such as is shown in figure 
1 is a good place for a young craftsman 
to keep his tools. A stout packing box 
about 2 feet long, 1 foot wide, and 6 
inches deep will hold quite a collection. 
Hinge the cover as shown in the illustra- 
tion and attach a hasp so that the chest 
may be padlocked. Handles placed at 
either end will make the chest easier to 
carry. 

Light-weight tools such as bits, chisels, 
and screw drivers are placed in a tool 
holder made of a leather strap or web 
belting. This is fastened to the cover 
asshownin1A. Saws are carried either 
in the front or the back of the box and 
are held in place with brackets as shown 
in figure 1B. Other tools, such as ham- 


mers, planes, and mallets, are arranged 
conveniently in the bottom. 

A better arrangement is a cabinet sim- 
ilar to that in figure 2. This cabinet 
can be fastened to the wall just above 
the workbench. To make this cabinet use 
a box about 3 feet long, 2 feet wide, and 
10 inches deep. If your box is too deep, 
it can easily be cut down to the desired 
depth. When the cover boards are fas- 
tened together and hinged onto the box, 
as shown in figure 2, this will make an 
ideal place to keep your tools. 

You can also make a cabinet of the 
same measurements by using 1-inch 
boards. Select two boards 10 inches wide 
and 3 feet long for the sides. For the 
back and door use boards 12 inches wide 
and a little over 3 feet long. As a 12- 
inch board is dressed down to about 1114 
inches, you will have to make the 10-inch 
end boards as long as the width of the 
two back boards. 
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Nail or, better still, screw the side- 
pieces and endpieces of the box together ; 
then put on the back. Fasten the door 
boards together with battens, or cleats, 
as shown in the illustration, then hinge 
onto the cabinet. Make a shelf to hold 
your planes and other heavy tools (see 
illustration). Hammers, drawing knives, 
braces, and other light tools may be hung 
on nails or hooks. 

Chisels and bits may be kept in racks 
fastened to the inside of the cabinet. 
The rack may be made from a board, as 
shown in figure 2A. Or if you prefer, 
use a leather strap tool holder as in the 
tool chest. To keep saws from swinging 
use a bracket made as in figure 2B. 

Paint the chest or cabinet any color 
you wish. Or for a natural finish use a 
coat of stain and two coats of varnish 
or shellac. 


Our Stamp Collectors 
(Continued from page 17) 


mail is carried across the hot, dry des- 
erts of northern Africa. You can see 
that the rider is carrying a rifle in his 
hand. This enables him to protect the 
mail from bandits that roam the desert. 
Only the bravest of men can carry the 
Sudan mail, for they must find their 
way alone across hundreds of miles of 
sandy wastes, and they meet many dan- 
gers from sand storms and robbers. 
On other stamps, some of which you 
probably have in your own collection, are 
pictured many unusual and exciting 
ways in which mail is carried. It would 
be easy to fill several pages describing 
these stamps, but I shall let you have 
the fun of hunting through your album 
to find them. 
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“N° HOEING today,’’ David 

said as he watched the rain- 
drops racing down the kitchen win- 
dow glass. 

It was Saturday and the mem- 
bers of The Spartan Company, Ltd., 
had planned a morning’s work in 
their garden. 

“‘The rain will make things 
grow,’’ David’s mother reminded 


him. 


‘*Yes,’’ David agreed, then he 
added, ‘‘I wonder if it will keep the 
gang from coming today ?”’ 

‘“*T doubt it,’’ his mother replied 
laughingly as she joined him at the 
window. ‘‘I see something coming 
down the lane now. It doesn’t look 
exactly like a Spartan though.”’ 

David laughed. ‘‘No, it looks 
like an umbrella with legs.”’ 

‘*There are four legs, David,”’ his 
mother added. ‘*‘ Why, it’s a regular 
centipede of an umbrella!”’ 

By this time the umbrella had 
come through the big gate and the 
four legs had carried it up onto the 
porch. As David opened the door 
the umbrella was folded to reveal 
two rather wet red-haired Spartans. 
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the Rain 


‘“The legs may come in,’’ David 
said solemnly, ‘‘but the umbrella 
must stay outside.”’ 

‘*What on earth are you talking 
about?’’ Coralee asked as she took 
her rubbers off. 

Both Red and Coralee laughed 
when David told them how funny 
the umbrella had looked coming 
down the lane on four legs. 

“It took four arms to hold it in 
that wind,’’ Red told David. 

‘*We lost it once,’’ Coralee added. 
‘“That’s why we’re so wet.”’ 

‘*Do you suppose the others will 
come ?’’ David asked. 

“‘Of course they will,’’? Coralee 
said. ‘A little rain won’t stop 
them.”’ 

Bige, who was standing with his 
front paws on the window sill, be- 
gan to whine with excitement. 

The three Spartans ran to the 
window. 

‘*Here they come now,’’ Coralee 
said. 

‘‘The whole bunch,’’ Red added. 

‘“‘No—Andy isn’t with them,”’ 
David pointed out. 

‘We can’t do much work in the 
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one match if it wasn’t 


garden today,’’ Cousin Bob said 
when they were all in the kitchen. 

“*T thought we might clean up the 
Roost,’’ Coralee began. 

always think that,’’ said 
Chink. 

‘*What good would it do?’’ Red 
wanted to know. ‘‘We’d just track 
in more mud.”’ 

I know,’’ laughed David 
teasingly, ‘‘we can watch Scout 
Kegs build his fire out of doors to- 
day.”’ 

“Oh, I can’t build a fire in all 
this rain,’’ Kegs protested. 

‘“‘Tf you need a fire, why not use 
the stove?’’ David’s mother asked. 

‘*Because Kegs wants to practice 
building fires so he can pass his 
scout test on Monday,’’ Cousin Bob 
explained. 

‘‘He said he’d build 
a fire so we could make 
hot chocolate to drink 
with our sandwiches 


a fire when it’s dry,’’ David told 
him. 

“Yes, but a good scout ought to 
be able to build a fire any time,”’ 
Red teased. 

‘*Well, I suppose I can build a 
fire out on the stones in front of the 
well house where there is shelter 
from the rain,’’ Kegs said. ‘‘But 
I’ll have to have some dry wood.”’ 

‘*Will it be all right to build a 
fire there, Mother?’’ asked David. 

Kegs thinks he can do it,’’ 
David’s mother agreed. 

‘‘Get the things ready for the 
chocolate,’’ Kegs said as he put on 
his coat. ‘‘I’ll have a fire in no 
time.”’ 

‘*We'll get a pan from the 
Roost,’’ Chink said. 


for lunch,”’ said Cora- 
lee. 

‘‘Remember, Kegs, 
you’re supposed to use 
not more than two 
matches,’’ grinned 
Chink. 

‘‘T could do it with 


raining,’ Kegs 
boasted. 
“It’s easy to build 
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“It looks like an umbrella ; 
with legs.” : 
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Fires in the Rain 


“Ne HOEING today,’’ David 

said as he watched the rain- 
drops racing down the kitchen win- 
dow glass. 

It was Saturday and the mem- 
bers of The Spartan Company, Ltd., 
had planned a morning’s work in 
their garden. 

“‘The rain will make things 
grow,’’ David’s mother reminded 
him. 

‘“Yes,’’ David agreed, then he 
added, ‘‘I wonder if it will keep the 
gang from coming today ?”’ 

‘“*T doubt it,’’ his mother replied 
laughingly as she joined him at the 
window. ‘‘I see something coming 
down the lane now. It doesn’t look 
exactly like a Spartan though.”’ 

David laughed. ‘‘No, it looks 
like an umbrella with legs.’’ 

‘*There are four legs, David,’’ his 
mother added. ‘* Why, it’s a regular 
centipede of an umbrella!’’ 

By this time the umbrella had 
come through the big gate and the 
four legs had carried it up onto the 
porch. As David opened the door 
the umbrella was folded to reveal 
two rather wet red-haired Spartans. 


‘“The legs may come in,’’ David 
said solemnly, ‘‘but the umbrella 
must stay outside.’’ 

**What on earth are you talking 
about ?’’ Coralee asked as she took 
her rubbers off. 

Both Red and Coralee laughed 
when David told them how funny 
the umbrella had looked coming 
down the lane on four legs. 

‘Tt took four arms to hold it in 
that wind,’’ Red told David. 

‘*We lost it once,’’ Coralee added. 
‘*That’s why we’re so wet.”’ 

‘*Do you suppose the others will 
come ?’’ David asked. 

‘‘Of course they will,’’ Coralee 
said. ‘‘A little rain won’t stop 
them.”’ 

Bige, who was standing with his 
front paws on the window sill, be- 
gan to whine with excitement. 

The three Spartans ran to the 
window. 

‘*Here they come now,’’ Coralee 
said. 

‘‘The whole bunch,’’ Red added. 

‘‘No—Andy isn’t with them,” 
David pointed out. 

‘We can’t do much work in the 
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garden today,’’ Cousin Bob said 
when they were all in the kitchen. 

“*T thought we might clean up the 
Roost,’’ Coralee began. 

“You always think that,’’ said 
Chink. 

‘“What good would it do?’’ Red 
wanted to know. ‘‘We’d just track 
in more mud.”’ 

“Oh, I know,’’ laughed David 
teasingly, ‘‘we can watch Scout 
Kegs build his fire out of doors to- 
day.’’ 

‘‘Oh, I can’t build a fire in all 
this rain,’’ Kegs protested. 

‘‘Tf you need a fire, why not use 
the stove?’’ David’s mother asked. 

‘*Because Kegs wants to practice 
building fires so he can pass his 
scout test on Monday,’’ Cousin Bob 
explained. 

‘*He said he’d build 
a fire so we could make 


a fire when it’s dry,’’ David told 
him. 

‘Yes, but a good scout ought to 
be able to build a fire any time,”’ 
Red teased. 

‘*Well, I suppose I can build a 
fire out on the stones in front of the 
well house where there is shelter 
from the rain,’’ Kegs said. ‘But 
I’ll have to have some dry wood.”’ 

‘*Will it be all right to build a 
fire there, Mother?’’ asked David. 

“Tf Kegs thinks he can do it,”’ 
David’s mother agreed. 

‘‘Get the things ready for the 
chocolate,’’ Kegs said as he put on 
his coat. ‘‘T’ll have a fire in no 
time.”’ 

‘We'll get a pan from the 
Roost,’’ Chink said. 


hot chocolate to drink 
with our sandwiches 


for lunch,’’ said Cora- 
lee. 

‘‘Remember, Kegs, 
you’re supposed to use 
not more than two 


matches,’’ grinned 


Chink. 


‘“‘T could do it with Pie: 


one match if it wasn’t 
raining,’ Kegs 
hoasted. 

“It’s easy to build 


\B\ \ 


“It looks like an umbrella 
with legs.” 
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“T brought cocoa 
and  sugar,’’ said 
Coralee. 

Mother will 
give us the milk,”’ 
David added. 

better wait 
until the fire is 
started,’’ Red _ said. 
‘*How many matches will you need, 
Kegs?”’ 

‘*We’ll take the box,’’ laughed 
David. 

The gang ran from the porch to 
the shelter of the big maples. 

‘“‘T’ll get some wood from the 
barn,’’ David told Kegs. 

In front of the well house, out 
of the wind, Kegs knelt on the 
stones. First he put some fairly 
small sticks down, then he lit a 


Side 


match. A whiff of wind slipped 
around the corner of the well house 
and put it out. Kegs tried another. 
This time he lit the twigs but the 
flame soon died out. 


“‘T think you need 
some smaller pieces 
of wood,’’ Cousin Bob 
told him. 


So Kegs got out his 
knife and cut one of 
the sticks into small 
shavings. Then he 
tried again. By the 
time he had struck four matches 
without success the Spartans were 
getting restless. 

‘‘There is too much wind,’’ Cora- 
lee said. 

‘*You need some paper,’’ Chink 
told him. 

‘*Scouts don’t use paper to start 
a fire,’’ said David. 

don’t think it’s laid right,” 
Red added. 

Throwing down the sticks, Kegs 
stood up. 

“Tf all of you know so much 
about it,’? he said, ‘‘go ahead and 
build the fire yourselves. I give 
up.”’ 


Top 


‘Give me_ those 
matches.’’ Red knelt 
before the wood. 
Again and again he 
tried until Coralee 
took the matches from 
him. Something was 
wrong. No bright 
blaze leaped from the 
wood. 

“That is the most 
stubborn wood I ever 
saw,’’ said Chink 
when he too _ had 
failed. 
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Again and again he tried 


‘“‘T wish Andy would 
come,’’ Coralee 
sighed. ‘“‘He has 
passed his fire-build- 
ing test and knows all 
about it.”’ 

Kegs started toward 
the Roost. 

‘*What are you go- 
ing to do?’’ David called after 
him. 

‘*T know I can build a fire in the 
stove,’’ Kegs answered. The,others 
were glad to follow him. 

Soon the chocolate was steaming 
and the sandwiches were spread on 
the table in the Roost. As the gang 
was eating, a whistle brought Red 
to his feet. ‘‘It’s Andy,’’ he said 
and opened the door. 

‘*What made you so late?’’ Chink 
asked as Andy came in. 

‘“‘Chores,’’ Andy told him. 

‘‘Well, you’re just in time for 
lunch,’’ Coralee said. 

As they drank their chocolate the 


gang told Andy how 
they had tried to make 
a fire. They explained 
just what sort of sticks 
they had used and how 
they had piled them. 


“You didn’t lay 
Top 


them. right,’’ Andy 
told them. ‘‘Hand 
those matches to me.’’ Then he 


placed the matches on the table to 
show the others how to lay a fire. 
‘‘This is the first kind of fire my 
scoutmaster taught me how to build 
and I think it is the easiest,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ First, take some small sticks 
about as big as matches and stick 
them up in the ground like a tiny 
wigwam. Then build a wigwam of 
larger sticks over them. Light the 
small wigwam where the slivers 
join together at the top. As soon 
as the fire is burning, lay larger 
sticks, tepee-fashion, until you have 
as big a fire as you want. If you 
want to make the fire last a long 
time, you can build up small 
logs in the shape of one cor- 
ner of a pigpen around the 
fire. Always have the open 
end toward the wind.”’ 

“Boy! I’m going out and 
build one right now!’’ Kegs 
started for the door. 

‘*There’s no use making a 
fire now, Kegs—our lunch is 
over,’’ said Coralee. 

‘I’m going to learn the 
trick before Monday,’ an- 
swered Kegs. ‘‘Let’s see 


He placed the matches on the table 
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» A NAUGHTY LITTLE DUCK , 


/ Words and Music by Alberta Powell Graham 


1. Once a wee, lit-tle duck had a naught - spell, Would-n’t 
2. “Ah! who's a - _ fraid?” said the naught - duck, As_ he 


mind what his kind moth-er _ said; For he wished to stay in the 
pad - dled a-way in the dark. ‘Til play a- round all the 


pond at play When ‘twas time to _— be in bed. “Quack, 
whole night long, I think ’twill be quite a lark.” But he 


i 


t 


it 
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uack!” said his moth-er, “You'd bet-ter watch out. Mis-ter 
iv - ered with ya When two eyes shin-ing bright, Peered 


t 
| 


is lurk-ing a - bout.’ All the oth-er lit-tle ducks cried, 
So he scur - ried’ back, cry-ing, 


him from _ the shore. 
I 


Fox 


at 


fF 


T 


for you'llnev-er come back.” 
an - more.” 
y 


_ quack, quack! Good - by, 
“Quack, quack, quack! I'll not be 
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“ OTHER said we would make 
Easter gifts today. Guess what 
made us think of it,” Marjorie said as 
she took the girls’ hats and coats. Then 
she went on, “I might as well tell you 
for you could never guess. Grandmother 
answered my letter about our St. Pat- 
rick’s Day party. She asked if we really 
prepared the refreshments ourselves— 
so we decided to bake some Easter pres- 
ents and prove what we could do.” 


“It’s going to be fun too,” added Mrs. 
Miller. “Remember how you enjoyed 
making animals and figures in clay? 
Well, this will be even more fun, for we 
are going to make bunny rabbits and 
Easter eggs out of cooky dough. So out 
with your pencils! Here is the recipe.” 


234 cupfuls flour 
14 teaspoonful salt 
24 cupful molasses 


1 egg 
3 teaspoonfuls baking powder 
1 teaspoonful ginger 
1% cupful brown sugar 
cupful shortening 
Bake in moderate oven 10 to 12 minutes. 


“Marjorie, you may sift the dry in- 
gredients together onto a piece of waxed 
paper while Daisy Dean measures the 
sugar and breaks the egg into this large 
mixing bowl. Ann Beth, you may put 
about two heaping teaspoonfuls of short- 
ening into a pan to melt, then measure 
14 cupful of the melted shortening into 
the bowl. Now add the molasses. We 


measure it last so it will not stick to 
the sides of the cup. Stir in the dry in- 
gredients a little at a time until you have 
a soft dough.” 

“Here’s where we all take turns stir- 
ring,” remarked Marjorie. 

Her mother nodded as she greased the 
cooky sheets. “Yes, be sure the mixture 
is well blended or white spots will show 
up when the cookies are baked. 

“Now we are ready for the fun! Flour 
your hands, and for each Easter bunny 
take a small piece of dough and roll it 
into a ball. Flatten the dough out on 
the baking sheet in an egg shape to form 
the bunny’s body. For his tail take a 
tiny ball of dough and place at one side 
of the larger end of the egg-shaped piece. 
Press the two edges firmly together. For 
the head use a slightly larger ball of 
dough, and for the ears two tiny rolls of 
dough creased in the center with the dull 
edge of a knife. Place the ends of the 
ears under the head and press the head 
firmly onto the body. Make an eye of 
a currant or a raisin.” 

“Don’t place them too close together 
on the baking sheet,” said Mrs. Miller. 
“They get much larger when they bake.” 

“Now let’s make some egg-shaped 
balls of dough for eggs,” said Ann Beth, 
“and a nest.” 

“When the bunnies and eggs are 
baked and cool, we will want to decorate 
them with colored icing,’ Mrs. Miller 
added. 
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TO ALL GRADE TEACHERS 


If you are looking for Easter 
designs for posters and decorations, 
April WEE WISDOM offers you a 
number of suggestions. Every girl 
will want to make a sewing card 
such as the one Joanne Dee has 
drawn for her. This same pattern 
can be traced off onto cardboard 
and used as a classroom decoration. 
The cut-out “Easter Surprise” can 
be traced as many times as’ desired 
and put together in art class. Even 
the puzzle, when it is solved, can be 
used as a blackboard decoration. 


This month’s cover design will 
make an attractive poster design. 
It’s colorful modernistic picture will 
brighten the classroom with a 
springlike atmosphere. 


Making friends is a social prob- 
lem that many children find difficult, 
and yet their happiness sometimes 
depends upon its right solution. “An 
Easter Garden for Nada” may help 
some child to find a happy way to 
friendship. Emulation is one of 
the characteristics of youth. 


The little nature story “How 
Tinkle Won His Bell” will appeal to 
the desire to serve that is inherent 
in every person. 


If you are looking for a very 
short springtime play for primary 
children, we suggest that you try 
your hand at changing “Why Pus- 
sy Willow Comes First” into a sim- 
ple play. Children will enjoy im- 
personating Mother Nature and her 
children. 
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Wee Wisdom wants to make 


many new friends in 1935. 
Will you help by sending a 
year’s subscription to some 
boy or girl? Just fill out the 
blank below and mail it to 
the editor. 


Editor of Wee Wisdom, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


I want to help Wee Wisdom 
make new friends, so please send it 
for one year to the address given 


below. I inclose $1 with my order. 


Friend’s name: 


Street 

City State a 
My name 

Street 

City State 
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Easter Surprise 


By LUCILLE MORGAN ISON 


Mount this page on stiff paper. Cut out 
the six pieces. Punch holes at Al, A2, and 
A3. Fasten Al over A2, and A2 over A3 
with one brass fastener. Punch holes in 
Bl and B2. Fasten Bl over B2. Fasten Cl 
over C2. Bend back R and Y on the dotted 


lines. Slit the flower pot on dotted line. 
Push the two gray leaves up through the 
slit so that they will be in front of the rab- 
bits. Pin D1 over D2 and D2 over D3 with 
one fastener. Push X up and down and see 
what happens. 
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in the Spring 


A 
READ-ALOUD 
STORY 


By HAZEL H. PICKETT 


LD FATHER WINTER 

was gathering his white 

robe about him and packing icicles 
away in his trunk, for Miss Spring 
was on her way. Indeed, she had 
already sent a message to Mother 
Earth that she would arrive early 
this season, some time in March. 
And Mother Earth was not slow in 
sending Old Father Winter pack- 
ing. He had stayed longer than he 
was welcome anyway. 

Mother Earth hastened to make 
ready for her new guest, Miss 
Spring. There were many things 
to be done. All through the cold 
season Father Winter had covered 
everything with his fleecy blanket 
of snow, and now that he had 
packed his trunk there was no 
longer a white blanket to cover up 
the bare, brown earth. There were 
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Why the Pussy Willow Comes First 


Old Father Winter packed his trunk 


left only the dead leaves of the sum- 
mer before. Everything looked 
dreadfully mussed up and untidy. 
Even the bushes and trees were 
bare. 

‘“‘Oh, where shall begin?’’ 
Mother Earth asked all her chil- 
dren. ‘‘ Who will be the first to get 
dressed ?”’ 

‘*Well, I am already dressed,’’ 
said the little Pine Tree with a 
chuckle of glee. 

“‘Yes, but your dress isn’t new. 
You have had it on all winter,’’ 
twitted the Maple Tree. 

*‘T don’t throw mine in the rag 
bag every fall like you do anyway,”’ 
answered the little Pine Tree, 
bristling up. 

‘‘Now children, there is no time 
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to quarrel. We must be 
about our work,’’ de- 
clared Mother Earth. 

‘*We should like to get 
dressed first,’’ piped up 
the modest Violets, ‘‘then 
Daffodil and the others 
could follow.”’ 

‘‘Very well, you may 
dress, but if it is too cold 
outside you will have to 
come right back in,”’ 
warned Mother Earth. 

She went bustling about telling 
the rest of her children that it was 
time to get dressed, for Miss Spring 
was coming soon and must not find 
them in their night dresses. Gra- 
cious! That would be awful! After 
she had told all her children Mother 
Earth went on with her work. There 
Her 


was no need to speak twice. 
children obeyed her instantly. 
‘*My lands, what is all this noise 


about?’’ asked Mother Earth. 
one of my children crying ?”’ 

Over in the corner all alone was 
no one but Pussy Willow. 


“Ts 


Pussy Willow 


‘*T want to dress first,”’ 
she sobbed, ‘‘because no 
one will notice me after 
Violet and Daffodil are 
dressed.”’ 

‘*Well, of all things! 
One of my children wants 
to have her own way. 
What will you put on, 
Pussy Willow? Do you 
want red or _ yellow 
leaves?’’ Mother Earth 
shook her head doubtfully. 

‘*T haven’t anything to put on but 
my gray dress. But it’s soft and 
warm, and if there are no other 
children about, they will notice me,” 
answered Pussy Willow. 

‘“‘They? Who?’’ asked Mother 
Earth, pretending she did not know 
who Pussy Willow meant. 

‘*Why, the boys and girls, of 
course! When they see me they 
will be glad, for they will know that 
Miss Spring is coming soon and 
that the trees and flowers will be 
putting on their spring dresses,”’ 
Pussy Willow replied. 


Miss Spring must not find them in their night dresses 
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“Very well,’’ said Mother Earth, 
smiling tenderly as she smoothed 
Pussy Willow’s soft, gray gown. 
‘‘You may go out first and tell the 
boys and girls that Miss Spring is 
coming. Your soft, furry gown 
will keep you nice and warm.”’ 

So that is how and why Miss 
Pussy Willow came to be the first 
messenger of spring. 


An Easter Garden for Nada 
(Continued from page 9) 


Thursday was the last school day be- 
fore the Easter holidays, and it was 
Nada’s turn to remain after school and 
wash the blackboard, so at noon Ella 
May carried the flower book to school, 
carefully wrapped in tissue paper. She 
hid it in her desk until time for dismis- 
sal, then as she went past Nada’s desk, 
she handed it to her. 

Nada’s face filled with happy won- 
der. “You mean it’s a present for me?” 
she cried excitedly. 

“TI made it for you because you like 
flowers so well and helped me in my 
garden. You mustn’t open 

But before Ella May could finish, Nada 
had torn away the paper and disclosed 
the book. The other girls quickly gath- 
ered around, exclaiming over the lovely 
flowers as Nada turned page after page. 

Unnoticed Ella May went to the cloak- 
room, embarrassed and unhappy. She 
had meant for Nada to wait until she 
was at home to open the book. Now all 
these unfriendly girls would see her 
work and make fun of it. She was al- 
most angry with Nada. 

Hurriedly she put on her wraps and 
left the school. Even when she heard 
hurrying footsteps behind her, she did 
not pause. 

“Ella May. Ella May!” It was Rose- 
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mary Anderson trying to catch up with 
her. Ella May stopped in surprise. “Ella 
May, you must let me tell you how lovely 
I think your drawings are. I wish you 
would teach me to draw like that. It is 
wonderful! Do you think you could?” 

“But, well—if——_” 

“And, Ella May,” Rosemary spoke 
very earnestly, “will you come to my 
Easter party? I’ve really wanted to ask 
you before, but you always seemed so 
hard to get acquainted with. I didn’t 
think you would want to come. All the 
girls want you. You’ll have a good time, 
I know, and I’ve asked Nada Brown too 
because she’s a friend of yours.” 

Rosemary looked so appealing that 
Ella May could not have refused even if 
she had not wanted so much to be Rose- 
mary’s friend. “I’d love to come,” she 
replied forgivingly. 

“Grandma,” she called joyously as 
soon as she reached home, “your recipe 
for happiness worked for two people.” 


Answer to Last Month’s Puzzle: 


Table Blessing 


God gives this food to you and me: 
Let us give thanks, and joyful be. 
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The Resurrection Flower 
(Continued from page 27) 


was gone, and our Easter was born. 
The Lord had arisen to bless them 
again, bringing joy and good will to 
the children of men. 

That very same day o’er the land, 
it is said, each small rose of Jericho 
lifted its head and sprang into life 
as if to rejoice, praising God with 
its petals instead of a voice. And 
the little white rose, since that won- 
derful hour, has been given a new 
name—resurrection flower! 


3) 
Are You Going to Move? 


If you are planning to move, or have 
already moved, please notify us, giving 
both your old and your new address. If 
your family is subscribing to any of our 
other magazines, please give us their 
names also, and tell whether or not they 
have a prosperity bank. This will help 
us to make sure that you receive your 
magazines promptly. 


The Prayer of Faith 


God is my help in every need; 

God does my every hunger feed; 
God walks beside me, guides my way 
Through every moment of the day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be sick; 

God is my strength, unfailing, quick; 

God is my all; I know no fear, 

Since God and love and Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kohaus. 


Once Upon a Time 


No, this is not a fairy tale. It 
is a story about Jimmy Hard- 
esty, an active, fun-loving boy 
with a kind father and mother 
and a dear baby sister. 


The trouble with Jimmy was that 
he thought only of having a good 
time, and he felt cross when he 
was called from a game with the 
other boys to take care of his 
little sister or to help his mother 
with the housework. 


One day something happened that 
made a big change in Jimmy, and 
before the summer was out he 
had made his parents proud to 
have him for a son. You will 
enjoy every bit of How Jimmy 
Came Through, and you will de- 
cide that 50 cents is a small price 
to pay for such an interesting 
book. It has pictures in silhou- 
ette and a very attractive cover. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 Tracy, KANSAS CiTy, Mo. 


April Whispers Secrets 


TO THE EDITOR 


and the editor passes them on to you. Have you ever no- 
ticed how hushed and quiet the world seems to be on a 
bright April morning? The birds give out little, half- 
suppressed twitters as they flit from branch to branch or 
take swift flights from the garden fence to the garage and 
then to the house eaves in their search for safe nesting 
places and good foraging grounds. The buds on trees and 
shrubs are bursting their winter coats to show their fresh, 
green spring clothes. Earthworms are casting up little 
mounds of moist, black dirt along every path. Spring is 
really here. That is April’s secret! 


May brings two days that boys and girls enjoy. The [ 


first of May is May Day. Of course you will want to hang 
May baskets. In May WEE WISDOM you will find a pat- 
tern for your baskets. 


The second Sunday in May is Mother’s Day. Every | 
day is really Mother’s day, but our government has set 
aside this one day of the year to remind us of the love and 
devotion of our mothers. Goldie Grant Thiel has written 
you a delightful Mother’s Day story, “For the Best Mother 
in the World,” for the May number of WEE WISDOM. 
Laurence Fuller gives directions for making Mother a 
gift that all mothers will enjoy receiving—a porch box, 
which you can fill with flowers and offer as an oversize 
May basket! 


May your April showers be showers of joy. 
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Ten-year-old Marvis Dieffenbacher wrote the poem appearing above. 

What a hearty welcome WEE WISDOM receives in her home! And we 

feel sure it would be welcomed in many other homes if the mothers were 
acquainted with it. Show your copy to the mother of some little friend, and see 

if she does not invite WEE WISDOM to be a guest in her home for the next twelve 


months. Tell her the price is only $1 a year—a cost of less than 10 cents a month. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY, 917 TRACY, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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